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should continually ask himself and which not even the most con- 
servative will be able to shirk for ever, viz., whether this substitu- 
tion of the proposition for the judgment is not the essential fallacy 
of Formalism, and the very doctrine which is nearest and dearest 
to the heart of intellectualist logic? 

F. C. S. Schiller. 
Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 



SOCIETIES 



NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met at Columbia University in conjunction with the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences on April 19. There were afternoon and evening sessions, 
with dinner at the Faculty Club. The following papers were read: 

Relative Performances of Negroes and Whites in Some Mental Tests. 
— G. 0. Ferguson, Jr. 

Tests were made upon 486 white and 421 colored pupils in the 
grammar and high-school grades of Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Newport News, Virginia. In the Woodworth and Wells "Mixed 
Relations" test, and in the Trabue "Completion" test, the colored 
children scored approximately three fourths as high as the white" 
children; in the "Columbia Straight Maze" test there was no ap- 
preciable racial difference in ability; in a cancellation test the 
colored girls were slightly superior to the white girls, and the 
colored boys did as well as the white boys. 

The colored pupils were divided into four classes on the basis 
of racial purity as indicated by skin color, hair texture, and facial 
and cranial conformation. In the mixed relations and completion 
tests, the pure negroes, the negroes three-fourths pure, the mulat- 
toes, and the quadroons scored respectively as follows: approxi- 
mately 60, 70, 80, and 90 per cent, as high as whites. 

The variability of the colored pupils as a whole was fully as 
great as that of the whites, likewise the variability of the mulattoes. 
But the pure negroes, the negroes three-fourths pure, and the quad- 
roons were somewhat less variable than the whites. The results of 
the experiments will be published in full in the Archives of Psy- 
chology. 
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Distribution of Time in School Exercises. — Robert A. Cummins. 

The investigation concerns the practical application of the laws 
of memory in such public-school exercises as geography and history, 
and deals with the relative advantages of an irregular distribution 
of time as compared with the regular distribution which is com- 
monly used in the arrangement of the school programme. 

Subjects. — The subjects used in the experiment included pupils 
in grades from the third to the seventh, a total of 699. 

The seventh-grade pupils were in the Rutherford, New Jersey, 
public school and were mostly Americans of good social standing. 
Those of the other grades were from the Lyndhurst, New Jersey, 
public schools and represented about 50 per cent, of foreigners, 
mostly Italians and Poles, and were of a rather low grade of economic 
and social standing. 

Materials. — The standard one-column addition sheets of Thorn- 
dike were used with the third and fourth grades ; the division sheets 
devised by Kirby were used in the fifth grade ; in the upper grades 
the geography and history material used was devised by the writer 
and consisted of a selection of principles and facts of geography 
condensed into brief sentences and printed on sheets 6x9 and 6 x 12 
inches. These sheets were passed out for study. These, after a 
given length of time, were taken up and other sheets passed out. 
These latter sheets were the same as the first ones except that all the 
important words were omitted and the numbers, which, by the way, 
were placed in parentheses in front of these words on the study 
sheets, indicated the missing words. The pupils were required to 
write on separate scoring sheets as many of these missing words as 
possible in a given time. 

Task. — The task assigned in all the grades consisted in doing 
the exercises in addition, division, geography, or history, as the case 
might be, so many minutes, say 5, 10, or 15, per day or per every 
other day, or what not, according to the arrangement of the time 
schedule for each group. A total of 115 minutes was used with the 
third and fourth grades doing addition. The same time was used 
with the fifth grade doing division, the measurement being taken 
from the mid-point of the initial fifteen minutes of practise to the 
mid-point of the final fifteen minutes of practise, i. e., 100 minutes 
of practise were measured. In the case of the sixth and seventh 
grades doing geography and history a total of 120 minutes was used 
in the experiment, the measurement being taken from the mid-point 
of the initial fifteen minutes of practise to the mid-point of the final 
fifteen minutes of practise, i. e., 105 minutes of practise were 
measured. 
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Distribution of Time. — Several different schedules of time dis- 
tribution were carried out, which can not be described here in de- 
tail, but suffice it to say that the main comparison was made between 
a regular distribution, i. e., 15, 15, 15, etc., or 10, 10, 10, etc., per day, 
or per every other day, as the case might be, with an irregular dis- 
tribution, i. e., 15, 15, 10, 10, 5, etc., or a decreasing number of 
minutes and an increasing time-interval between the periods of 
practise. 

Time of Day. — No special effort was made to keep the time of 
day constant. Some classes worked in the afternoon and some in 
the forenoon. A check was kept on this and no appreciable differ- 
ence seems to be manifest by this factor. 

Stress. — In the beginning it was aimed to stress accuracy at least 
enough to keep up to the standard set in the initial practise and if 
possible to show a consistent gain in same. This was done. 

Conductors of the Experiment. — The writer personally conducted 
all the initial and final practises, the entire experiment with the 
sixth and seventh grades and practically all the work with the lower 
grades. In a few instances it was impossible because of lack of time 
to get around to all the sections at the time appointed, and in such 
cases the teacher took charge of the practise. All the teachers were 
in the rooms during all the work and consequently were able to take 
charge without any change in either the stress or the method. 

Conclusion. — The results show an improvement of about 50 per 
cent, in addition, 100 per cent, in division, and from 50 to 150 per 
cent, in geography and history, with a noticeably larger increase in 
case of the groups working according to the irregular distribution 
of time. In point of accuracy there was an increase of 1 to 9 per 
cent, in all cases. The experiment seems to warrant the conclusion 
that an irregular distribution of time is more advantageous in the 
case of such school subjects as are here considered. 

Report on Experiments with the Hampton Court Maze. — H. A. 

Ruger. 

A preliminary report of experiments now in progress, to be re- 
ported in full at a later date. 

Completion Tests with Public-School Children. — M. R. Teabue. 

After testing over six thousand public-school children with a 
series of fifty-six mutilated sentences, twenty-four of the sentences 
were selected to serve as a language scale. 1 

Sentences were used rather than paragraphs, because it was be- 
lieved that the paragraph was too large a unit of thought for the 

iCf. M. R. Trabue: "Some Results of a Graded Series of Completion 
Tests." School and Society, Vol. I., pages 537-540. 
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child in the lower grades to handle successfully. The mental labor 
required of the teacher in evaluating paragraph completions has 
heretofore kept teachers from making much use of completion tests. 
The short sentence units here presented to the child for completion 
and to the teacher for evaluation seemed to eliminate many of the 
objections which have been brought against the use of completion 
tests with public-school children. 

Since it was desired to test the child's ability to think about and 
to use intelligently the ordinary words of the English language, the 
subject-matter of the sentences was taken from general experience 
and human relations, avoiding in so far as possible the more special- 
ized fields of knowledge. 

An elaborate scheme of evaluated completions was at first fol- 
lowed in scoring each sentence, giving five points score to each per- 
fectly completed sentence, four points to each sentence only slightly 
imperfect, three points to each sentence containing a more serious 
error, two points to a very imperfectly completed sentence, and one 
point if the sentence showed any evidence whatever that the child 
had understood the printed words. The present scheme of scoring 
gives two points score where five were originally given, one point 
where four or three were given and no score at all where two or one 
were at first assigned. 

That the present method of scoring is practically as reliable as 
the older more elaborate method is indicated by the fact that the 
fifty-six sentences tend to hold their relative rank regardless of 
which method is used. The rank obtained by testing fifty-seven 
pupils in the last half of the eighth grade showed a correlation 
(Spearman's method of squared differences) of .965 with the rank 
obtained from testing thirty-four pupils in the first half of the sixth 
grade, when the older method of scoring was employed, while with 
the newer method of scoring, r = .9623. The ranks obtained by the 
two methods from the fifty-seven pupils in the eighth grade gave a 
correlation of .9823, and with the thirty-four pupils in the sixth 
grade, r=.9768. Such small differences between the two methods 
of scoring the tests were not thought sufficient to warrant the 
enormous amount of additional labor required to score the sentences 
by the old, more elaborate scheme. 

Since each of the twenty-four sentences of Language Scale A 
may receive two points credit, the maximum score is forty-eight 
points. The average scores in Language Scale A of over five thou- 
sand children in three different school systems are given below by 
grades, the P.E. of any grade average being 3.5 points. 

School Grade . . II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII 
Av. Score 3.4 7.7 12.1 16.2 19.5 22.5 26.4 28.9 32.9 34.8 37.3 
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An Experimental Study in Values. — Mark A. May. 

The work here reported represents a preliminary attempt to 
apply the order of merit method to the study of "religious values." 
The materials used for the experiment were twenty-five religious 
situations, the most of which are found in any order of worship of 
Protestant churches. The subjects were asked to imagine themselves 
in each of these situations, and then to arrange them in the order 
of their merit for pure pleasure. After this arrangement had been 
made, they were asked to arrange the same material a second time 
for its religious value — religious value being defined as ' ' communion 
with God." Then still a third arrangement was made for moral 
value. Fifty students in Union Theological Seminary judged this 
material in each of these three ways. 

The most significant features of the investigation may be summed 
up under the following heads: 

1. The fact that fifty judges judged these situations without 
complaining that it could not be done would seem to indicate that 
if a sufficient number of competent judges could be obtained it 
would be possible to derive a scale for measuring the relative values 
of religious and moral situations. 

2. By having the same material judged according to three dif- 
ferent criteria we are able to analyze a given situation and to de- 
termine its moral, religious, and esthetic value. 

3. The experiment shows that on the whole this is a very satis- 
factory method of defining and bringing out of obscurity what we 
mean when we talk in such vague terms about the "values of life." 

The Study of Foreign Languages in Relation to Standing in Psy- 
chology. — Will S. Monroe. 
A preliminary report of work now in progress. 

Scientific Method in the Interpretation of Dreams. — Lydiard H. 

Horton. 

The question here considered is whether dream interpretations 
shall represent the state of the dreamer's mind or the mere fancy 
of the interpreter. Criticism is directed at the aprioristic and often- 
times hit-or-miss practises of the Vienna and Zurich schools of 
psychoanalysis. 

For illustration, a simple dream is interpreted by the current 
methods of psychoanalysts. First, according to the "reductive 
method" of Freud, it is made out as symbolizing an infantile and 
sexual wish-fulfilment, expressing a "voyeur" component of the 
Libido. Secondly, the dream is re-interpreted by Jung's "construc- 
tive method," so as to gloss over the gross Freudian phallicism. 
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It is now made to mean that the dreamer is impelled to higher bio- 
logical duties, namely, marriage and professional success. 

The plausibility of these interpretations once shown, they are 
next proved wide of the mark, by the fact that the dream can be 
more adequately accounted for in another way, i. e., by a proposed 
' ' reconstitutive method. ' ' 

This method aims to "reconstitute" the dream-thought (both 
imaged and imageless) by tracing the wave of nervous excitation 
from its origin in a primary stimulus-idea through a specific apper- 
ception-mass into a derived system of secondary images which form 
the manifest dream content. The derivation of the latter must be 
concretely demonstrated in the "settings of ideas," — not assumed. 

The reconstitution of this particular dream illustrates the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of the two previous psychoanalytic "solutions." 
The fact that either of them would apparently have satisfied the de- 
mands of the problem is an artifact evolved by the interpreter's 
confabulations and forcing of analogy. It is a matter of "will to 
interpret. ' ' 

The Freudian technique is unsound in so far as it fails to con- 
sider the meaning of dream-items as determined by "unconscious 
settings of ideas. ' ' 

The study of individual differences in dreams indicates that the 
supposed "language of dreams" is an artifact; that the psychic 
"censorship" is only an occasional phenomenon. The reconstitu- 
tive method brings into relief the trial-and-error character of the 
dreaming process, depicting the organism as attempting a physio- 
logical resolution of persisting and unadjusted stimulus-ideas. The 
images evoked in the dream have the psychological character of 
"trial percepts" or tentative apperceptions. 

Sleep favors apperceptive errors, hence the inconsistency and 
bizarrerrie of the dream. The significance of a dream can be found 
only by reconstituting it from the above standpoint. 

Studies in Recall. — Gaby C. Myers. 

Two experiments in progress were reported, Reconstructive Re- 
call and Confusion in Recall. In the first experiment the subjects 
daily tried to recall as much as possible of certain selections which 
they once knew very well, but which they had forgotten wholly or 
in part. The subjects wrote introspections. Several times as much 
was reconstructed at the end of a few weeks as the amount repro- 
duced in the first recall. Interesting chains of associations were 
obvious. Paragraphs and sentences mutilated or entire were re- 
called and improved upon or linked with others in subsequent 
recalls. 
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The results thus far endorse the common statement of psychol- 
ogists, "We never wholly forget," and they emphasize the impor- 
tance of the most favorable situations to elicit the learner's repro- 
duction. They suggest a prominent existence of subliminal associa- 
tion, and, most of all, a serious neglect in almost all memory 
experiments to consider the time for recall as a factor in measuring 
memory, and, in case of group experiments, to provide any time 
limit for recall. 

In the second study the purpose is to determine the increase of 
confusion with the increase of retention interval. The following 
test is used. 
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The subjects are told to study the materials so as to be able to repro- 
duce the correct words under their respective numbers. A hundred 
subjects, tested individually, were told to study until they were 
sure they could give perfect reproduction. Their times for learning 
and for recall were kept. They were surprised by a request for a 
second recall after three weeks. Five minutes for learning and 3 
minutes for recall were allowed 278 public-school children tested. 
They were surprised by a second recall after one day and a third 
recall 5 weeks later. 

Partial results of the latter group only were presented. The 
average percentage of the correct words and figures that are recalled 
in correct order is used to measure the amount of absence of con- 
fusion. By the 159 boys and girls of the high school the average 
per cent, for words in immediate recall is 71.3 and after one day 
60.9. For figures the percentages are 74.4 and 70.4. By the eighth 
grade the records are, Words 78.8 and 62.9; figures 73.8 and 51.5. 
Seventh grade, words 56.1 and 39.7; figures 53.3 and 27.4. Sixth 
grade, words 60.0 and 43.7, figures 61.9 and 49.6. This shows con- 
fusion in the first recall and a very pronounced increase in con- 
fusion after one day. 

A. T. POFPENBERGEB, Jr., 

Secretary. 
Columbia University. 



